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Administrative Reorganization 
in a Dean’s Office 
By DONALD P. COTTRELL 


TT HE Board of Trustees of Ohio State University at its Sep- 


tember meeting approved certain administrative changes 

in the College of Education. Four new administrative 
titles have been approved for separate positions in the Dean’s 
Office—Associate Dean, Assistant Dean and Co-ordinator of 
the Instructional Program, Co-ordinator of Research, and Co- 
ordinator of Field Studies and Services. The Assistant Dean and 
Co-ordinator of the Instructional Program will be concerned 
with the whole educational program of the College. His duties 
will include some of those formerly assigned to the Secretary of 
the College and some performed by the Assistant Dean and 
Co-ordinator of Research and Service. The title of Secretary of 
the College has been dropped. The duties adhering to the other 
three titles previously were all embraced in the one office of the 
Assistant Dean and Co-ordinator of Research and Service. Two 
administrative titles—the Co-ordinator of Student Personnel and 
the Co-ordinator of Student Field Experience—will continue the 
same duties which each of the present incumbents has performed 
for several years. Two bureaus—the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Bureau of Special and Adult Education—are to be 
combined under an administrative director.’ 

At the summer meeting of the College faculty, the proposed 
reorganization in the Dean’s Office was described in detail. The 
combination of the two Bureaus, in accordance with the regulation 
of the Faculty Council of the University, was successively approved 
by ballot of the College faculty, by the University Council on 
Instruction, and by the University Faculty Council. 

Regrettably the opportunity for these administrative changes 
was afforded by a retirement and two resignations. Raymond D. 


1The names of the persons appointed to these new positions are given in the 
editorial comment (see pages 325-27). 
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Bennett, who for thirty-one years was Secretary of the College, 
retired in 1956 and his successor had not been appointed. Max R. 
Goodson, who for ten years had held the title of Assistant Dean 
and Co-ordinator of Research and Service, resigned in August to 
become Dean of the School of Education, Boston University. 
Arthur W. Foshay, who for five years had been Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, resigned in June to become 
Executive Officer of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


DIAGRAM showing the relation of the new positions in the 

Dean’s Office to the departmental units of the College is 
given in Figure 1. Some readers may be surprised to note the 
broad range of work included in the College of Education. All of 
the psychology offered in the University, including the experi- 
mental, industrial, aviation, physiological, educational, and other 
branches, is in the one department in this College. Full schools of 
art and music are concerned both with the education of teachers 
and with theoretical and applied studies and performance. Occu- 
pational therapy, frequently identified primarily with nursing and 
located in medical colleges, is here regarded as primarily repre- 
senting a teaching art and skill and is therefore located in the 
College of Education. This broad pattern was largely established 
during the administration of Dean George F. Arps who 
apparently saw the strength it would bring to the basic and 
professional study of education. 


i. chief purpose of the reorganization has been to provide, 
as economically as possible, enhanced leadership in the per- 
formance of the teaching, research, and field-service functions 
of the entire College of Education. No form of organization itself 
solves all the problems; indeed, every form of organization has 
its weaknesses as well as its strengths. But some form of organi- 
zation is necessary and some forms are better than others for 
particular times and places. At this particular time in the College, 
in view of the situation in the College and University in Ohio, 
and in education generally, strengthening the resources of the 
Dean’s Office seems called for. In the department chairmen and 
directors, as well as in the staff of the Dean’s Office, the College 
has a team of excellent administrators whose functions promise 
to complement one another. 
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How is the new administrative organization expected to 
work? The expectations of the individual faculty members will 
be as important as those of the members of the Dean’s Office in 
determining the eventual success of the plan. The general frame 
of mind needs to be an open one, for the purpose, summarized 
in another way, has simply been that of giving well-qualified per- 
sons the opportunity to do the work that needs doing. As long 
as the College has people with a broad outlook and an inclination 
toward the community solution of community problems, with 
the freedom to succeed, it is fortunately situated. 

In the discussion which has gone into the setting up of the 
new orgainzation, there has necessarily been consideration of 
boundaries and relations which would facilitate the operations of 
the College. Such matters as the concept of the executive function 
in the College, the leadership responsibilities of the Dean’s Office, 
the development and operation of the College program, and 
University and community relations have been discussed. 

In the past, much of the policy relating to specific questions 
of administrative decision and action has been formed after dis- 
cussion and advice by the Executive Committee of the College. 
This Committee has been composed of the staff of the Dean’s 
Office, the chairmen and directors of departments, schools, and 
bureaus, and chairmen of major faculty committees. The Com- 
mittee has been the consultative agency linking intramural faculty 
groups with the administrative authorities of the College and 
University. It has operated on the authority of the College faculty 
and acted for that faculty in special areas and ad interim. This 
practice should continue and the new appointees in the Dean’s 
Office will doubtless be made members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


T HE leadership function of the Dean’s Office is one of the key 
concepts in the new administrative organization. The seven 
members here named are concerned with five areas of that 
function, namely, instruction, research, field service, student per- 
sonnel, and general administration. Each officer thus associated 
with the Dean operates with an assigned part of the Dean’s author- 
ity and responsibility. To maintain the integrity of that authority 
and responsibility it will be necessary for the seven officers to 
consult with each other frequently and to operate in terms of 
general unity of purpose and commonly held principles. 
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It is important that the officers associated with the Dean 
operate in relation to the entire College, rather than in reference 
to any one administrative division. Each officer should be free to 
communicate directly with individuals and to call together groups 
of faculty members, including chairmen and directors, as he sees 
fit and as the nature of the problem requires. Every faculty mem- 
ber should be free to seek counsel from the members of the Dean’s 
Office in support of his efforts. The relations of the members of 
the Dean’s Office with individual faculty members and groups 
should be arranged without cumbersome and artificial use of 
“channels,” but in such a way that departmental chairmen are not 
by-passed in matters involving departmental policy and programs. 
Happily the College of Education is not yet so large an organiza- 
tion as to make obsolete the intimate contacts which assure 
integrity. 

The programs of the College in teaching, research, and field 
service in the past have needed the ministrations of persons with 
time and College-wide responsibility. The need in these areas has 
become apparent both in operation and especially in development. 
The intent of the reorganization is that the members of the Dean’s 
Office will be concerned both with operation and with develop- 
ment. Their concern with operation will be on specific assignment 
from the Dean and will generally be confined to inter- 
departmental matters. Their concern with development will be 
dictated largely by the nature of the function, rather than by 
organizational considerations. In developmental work campus- 
wide relationships are important. Many of the instructional 
problems of the College are University-wide. Research in educa- 
tion and psychology reaches into the institute programs of the 
University* and often becomes interdisciplinary. The field-service 
program will certainly develop in terms of University policy. 

The designation of central administrative officers for the 
major College functions should in no way limit the initiative or 
freedom of individual faculty members; rather it should enhance 
such freedom. The faculty member will continue to teach, engage 
in research, or perform field services in the terms of his depart- 
mental assignment. The central officers will endeavor to facilitate 


2 Ohio State University has several institutes concerned with important problems: 
Institute of Child Development and Family Life; Institute of Genetics; Institute of 
Geodesy, Photogrammetry, and Cartography; Institute of Nutrition and Food Technology; 
Natural Resources Institute; and Institute for Research in Vision [see Journal of Higher 
Education, XXV1 (December, 1955), pp. 497-98, 515]. 
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his fullest use of common resources and to promote co-operation 
among members of the staff in pursuance of the major College 
functions. Research leaves, fourth-quarter contracts for special 
purposes, grant-in-aid requests, and the like will be reviewed by 
the officers in terms of the needs of the College program as a 
whole and the authorities will be advised accordingly. The hope 
is that these central officers themselves will prove to be invaluable 
resources in the promotion of the professional purposes deemed 
important by individual members of the faculty. 

Under the Dean, the administrative officers of the schools, 
departments, and the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service will continue to administer the finally approved budget 
accounts, to appraise faculty personnel, and to promote the several 
disciplines or specific fields of professional endeavor for which 
they exist. 

The work assignments of individual faculty members will 
continue to be made at the departmental level. Promotions and 
merit advancements in salary for members of the faculty and staff 
will continue to be recommended by departmental chairmen or 
directors. It is hoped in these and similar actions there will be 
full and free consultation with the appropriate officers of the 
College administration. 


> is strong only when it is nourished by its surround- 
ing life. This appropriate environment does not appear 
without effort on its part. The College must cultivate its resources 
for growth and attract strength through outreaching constructive 
professional efforts. One of the basic tests of the organization and 
leadership of the College of Education lies in its contribution to 
the development of Ohio State University. Its professional interest 
in education gives it a responsibility and also a capacity to make 
its value evident in the forward movement of the University as a 
whole. Another basic test of the College lies in its contribution 
to education in the wider community. Elementary, secondary, and 
higher institutions bristle with challenge and continuing facilities 
for adult education are only sketchily developed. This College 
truly has a magnificent opportunity. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 7] 


Why the Able Public-School Teacher 
Is Dissatisfied 


By ROBERT E. JEWETT 


ECENTLY I spent a stimulating evening conversing with 
five young public-school teachers. The conversation 


ranged over current political, social, and economic affairs. 
What should be the place of religion in the public schools? Is our 
culture becoming one in which conformity is the ideal? What 
are the effects of television on the interests and values of pupils? 
These and many other questions were examined during the course 
of the evening. Enthusiasm ran high, arguments were keen, 
points of view were backed up with facts. These teachers were 
well read, interested in the current scene, and deeply committed 
to promoting learning on the part of pupils. 

I have observed all of these teachers in the classroom. All 
of them are teachers who make their classrooms a place where 
pupils discover what it means to think and to create. These 
teachers experience a genuine thrill when they do a good job 
of teaching for they are vitally concerned that pupils learn. 
They have an enthusiasm for teaching. They are profoundly 
interested in the content that they are teaching and they kindle 
such interest in their pupils. These teachers are continually 
reading in their fields of specialization and as they read they 
are discovering ways to make what they read meaningful to 
their pupils. These persons are able teachers! 

Yet two members of the group are leaving high-school teach- 
ing at the close of the current academic year, and the other three 
are frustrated, discouraged, and dissatisfied with their careers. 
Why is this? 

These persons became teachers because they had a passion to 
promote learning—to stimulate the intellectual development of the 
young. In the school they encountered conditions that prevented 
them from realizing their goals. They entered the teaching pro- 
fession because they wished to promote the intellectual growth of 
pupils; they are leaving the profession, or considering leaving it, 
because conditions in the schools prevent, or at least drastically 
limit, them in the attainment of their purpose. Furthermore, they 
have discovered that very few people in their school evaluate them 
professionally on the basis of their ability to promote learning. 

223 
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Is this state of affairs widespread in our public schools or do 
these five teachers represent an exceptional situation? I believe 
that the situation is far from unique. Throughout our public 
schools, I believe, able teachers are deeply dissatisfied; many are 
leaving the schools because of working conditions that make it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for them to fulfill their pro- 
fessional purpose. I believe this to be true because I have gathered 
a substantial amount of evidence pointing in this direction. 

For the last three months I have been visiting my former 
students who are now teaching in the public schools. I have 
watched them teach, talked with their administrators, asked their 
pupils to evaluate their teaching, and interviewed the teachers 
themselves. In the interviews I asked them to tell me about their 
professional satisfactions and dissatisfactions, their problems, and 
their general reaction to teaching. 

Over the last fifteen years, in a less systematic and intensive 
fashion, I have talked with public-school teachers and former 
teachers concerning their problems. Almost without exception, 
the able teachers and former teachers with whom I talked are 
disillusioned with respect to teaching. They are disillusioned 
because they have found themselves unable to do to a significant 
degree the thing which they prized most highly—namely, teach. 
They are blocked in realizing their purpose by working conditions 
existing in the public schools. 


HAT are these conditions? The able teacher is responsible 

for too many pupils too much of the time. In other words, 
classes are too large and teachers are assigned too many classes. 
The number of teachers has not increased in proportion to the 
rapid increase in school enrollments, and the result is large 
classes—thirty-five, forty, and more pupils. To the able teacher, 
providing for individual differences is not a cliché; for him, 
rather, such provision is at the very heart of the educative 
process. With smaller classes, twenty to twenty-five pupils at the 
most, he can arouse different student interests and provide for 
differing abilities. With large classes, in the course of a semester, 
he finds it difficult to learn the names of all his pupils. With 
smaller classes, conducting class discussions is possible. Working 
with a class of reasonable size, he can, through discussion, stimu- 


Epitor’s Nore: The author is Associate Professor of Education. His duties include 
teaching methods courses in the social sciences and supervising student teachers. 
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late the examination of ideas on the part of most of his pupils. 
With large classes he can at best provide opportunity for only a 
fraction of his class to express opinions. In the smaller class the 
teacher can “spot” the few pupils who are not responding. He 
can probe the reasons for their reticence, and provide some time 
for individual work with them. With the large class the teacher 
is unable even to give opportunity to all who wish to participate 
in discussion. Little or no time is available for individual work 
with the silent ones. 

Just as small classes are essential for effective oral work, so a 
small number of total pupils per teacher is necessary for effective 
written work. At present it is not at all uncommon for a teacher 
to be in charge of the instruction of 175, 200, 225, or more pupils. 
The teaching load should be limited to no more than eighty 
pupils if the teacher is to carry on an educationally sound program 
of written work. 

In many subjects there is no satisfactory substitute for written 
work. Oral discussion must be supplemented by written work 
if insight is to be gained into the pupils’ abilities and if these are 
to be improved. This can be used to detect and improve the 
ability to formulate a problem, to bring evidence to bear upon a 
proposition, to see relationships, to organize ideas, to formulate 
and test hypotheses. Written work is an important means of help- 
ing the individual acquire research techniques and improve his 
thinking through the improvement of his expression. 

The charge is made frequently by college professors, business- 
men, and others who come into contact with recent high-school 
graduates that these students cannot write clear, correct English. 
The charge is true in an alarming number of cases. The good 
teacher knows that this deficiency exists in many of his pupils. 
He knows that to improve the quality of written work of his 
pupils he should require them to write more papers. 

These papers, however, must be marked with care if the 
teacher is to gain the insights he seeks and if the pupil is to 
receive benefit. The able teacher believes that written assign- 
ments are necessary to achieve the goals he hopes his pupils will 
achieve but, with such large numbers of pupils, he simply does 
not have the time or energy to mark the papers. 

Let us assume, for example, that the teacher has 190 pupils 
a day. This is the rough equivalent of five classes of 38 pupils or 
six classes of 32. A conservative estimate of the amount of written 
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work (essays, essay tests, and so on) which a teacher would like 
to require would be the equivalent of three typewritten pages a 
week. This means that the teacher would be reading and marking 
some 20,500 pages—more than four million words—a year. 

It is not that large classes force the able teacher to work 
hard. He expects to do this. The point is that, given large classes 
and too many classes, the teacher, working as efficiently and 
industriously as possible, is unable to achieve the results which he 
desires—the results he knows he could achieve were he assigned 
a reasonable number of pupils. 

But this is not the whole story. Today, more than ever before, 
teachers are loaded down with clerical work. This mass of paper 
work is in addition to handling the themes, test papers, and other 
writings directly related to the job of classroom instruction. The 
following, a partial list of one teacher’s actual load of clerical 
tasks during one school year, is illuminating. 


1. The teacher must make out grade slips for the pupils in his 
classes and for the pupils in each homeroom represented in his 
classes. 

2. He must fill out his daily schedule in triplicate, recording classes, 
number of pupils in each, grade level, average daily recitations, 
average number of pupils each day. 

3. Four times a year he is required to fill out forms for each pupil 
in his homeroom whose parent or guardian works or lives on 
Federal property. 

4. Each semester he must fill out for the central office file a card 
for each pupil in his homeroom, giving the pupil’s complete 
school schedule, his age, and the address, telephone number, and 
occupation of his parent. 

5. Each semester he must fill out for the local P.T.A. a card for 
each homeroom pupil, furnishing the same information except 
the schedule. 

6. He must collect and keep books on money turned in by pupils 
in his homeroom whose parents join the P.T.A., and turn in a 
form with each membership. He must transfer the data from 
these forms to a master form. 

7. At the close of each semester, he must turn in to the central 
office a pass-fail report, on which is listed the number of boys 
and girls in each of his classes, the number that failed, and the 
percentage of failures in each sex in each class. 
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8. 


10. 


II. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


Approximately a month before the close of each semester, he 
must turn in to the office a tentative failure report similar to the 
final pass-fail report. 

Each month he must count and sort the sales-tax stamps turned 
in by the students in his homeroom and fill out a form giving the 
number of stamps of each denomination and the total amount. 
He must fill out a residence form for each homeroom pupil, 
which is to be checked against school boundaries for purposes of 
determining whether a tuition payment is due. 

He must issue lunch-permit blanks to each pupil in his home- 
room. These blanks are signed by the teacher and parent, then 
returned to the teacher, who must compile all the information 
on a master form. He must fill out lunch-permit cards, with a 
different color for each period, for individual students. 

At the close of each semester he must compile information about 
lost books, giving the name of the book, its number, the pupil’s 
name, and the money collected. He is required to keep this 
record up to date during the semester and is responsible for the 
money collected. 

He must make out grade cards for each pupil in his homeroom. 
He must keep daily attendance records in his homeroom. 

He must fill out an enumeration report on a long office form, 
giving the pupil’s name, sex, address, and parent’s name. 

He must fill out an age-grade distribution report on a long office 
form, giving the pupil’s birthday, address, and parent’s name. 
He must fill out a new-pupil report on an office form. 

He must collect money for gifts for needy families at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 

He must fill out honor-roll certificates and perfect-attendance 
reports. 

Each six weeks he must fill out reports on individual pupils to 
be submitted to a local service club. 

He must make survey reports for redistricting of school bound- 
aries. 

He must fill out an absence-excuse form for a pupil when he 
returns to school. Each class teacher is required to initial the 
excuse form as the pupil comes to his class. The excuse is returned 
to the homeroom teacher, who files it for future reference. 

At the start of each semester he must fill out a form for each 
pupil in his homeroom who owes shop or art fees, collect the 
fees, and turn them in, together with a master form, to the office. 
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24. He must fill out a monthly report, giving the number of boys 
and girls in his homeroom, the numbers withdrawn and entered. 

25. In the middle of each semester, when reorganization for the next 
semester is begun, he must fill out a form for each pupil in his 
homeroom, giving his complete schedule of subjects and the sub- 
jects he desires for the next semester. The teacher then tallies 
this information on a master form. 

26. At the end of each semester, he must write in duplicate the com- 
plete schedule of each pupil for the new semester. 

27. At the end of each semester, he must enter in ink on permanent 
record cards the grades, credits, and attendance record of each 
pupil in his homeroom. 

28. Midway in each semester, he must fill out a permanent record 
of each pupil’s personality and character traits and his extra- 
curricular activities. 

29. The teacher of a graduating homeroom has additional tasks: 
he must collect senior dues, fees for caps and gowns, and money 
for miscellaneous senior functions. These necessitate elaborate 
record keeping. 


The teacher of whom these clerical duties were required was 
employed in a metropolitan secondary school, enrolling approxi- 
mately two thousand pupils. This school employed several clerks 
and two assistant principals. Some of the clerical work listed is 
carried on as a part of the teacher’s classroom responsibility, but 
most of it as part of his homeroom duty. In most secondary 
schools, however, at least nine-tenths of the teachers are assigned 
homerooms; hence most teachers are involved in both types of 
clerical work. 

Teachers in another school, located in a rural area, were 
required to drive their cars from the school to the home of each 
pupil in their homerooms in order to record the distance to the 
tenth of a mile between the school and the home. In another 
school, the teachers were responsible for collecting funds from 
pupils for thirty-seven different projects during the school year. 
In each instance the teachers were required to collect the money 
over a period of days, record individual contributions, total the 
amount, and safeguard the funds. Most of this fund raising, more- 
over, was for community functions other than school activities. 

These are not isolated examples. In school after school when 
I have asked teachers to enumerate the working conditions that 


—— eal 
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stand in the way of teaching, they have listed clerical work as the 
chief obstacle. Much of this clerical work is, of course, related to 
the efficient operation of the school. The classroom teacher, how- 
ever, is not the person who should be assigned this type of work. 
Maintaining the proper temperature in the schoolroom fosters 
learning but we no longer require the teacher to fire the furnace. 
Similarly the keeping of school records and reports should be 
assigned to nonteaching personnel. The school office functions, 
all too often, as an agency to “farm out” the clerical work to the 
teachers and then becomes the repository for the finished product. 
What the school office should do is to take on this clerical work 
and free the teacher to teach. 


IncE the able teacher is a person who possesses the scholarship, 
5 insights, and skills necessary to promote learning, the func- 
tion of the administrator in relation to him should be that of 
creating conditions that make it possible for him to do his job. 
What the teacher does not need is an administrator to tell him 
how to teach. The good teacher does not consider himself infalli- 
ble. But he is well grounded in the content of his teaching field 
and in the methods appropriate to making it meaningful to 
pupils. At best the administrator possesses professional compe- 
tence in one or two areas of instruction. An administrator, for 
example, whose professional preparation and teaching experience 
have been in physical education is not in a position to instruct a 
teacher of history in the methods by which he should teach 
his subject. 

The school administrator in the following instance, for exam- 
ple, did not create effective teaching conditions. This adminis- 
trator followed the practice of listening to classroom teaching by 
means of the school’s two-way public-address system. As he did 
so, he frequently heard statements that he did not approve. In 
such a case, he would throw a switch and broadcast into the 
offending classroom words of admonition for the edification of 
pupils and teacher. The able teacher has no need of a “big 
brother” to thus invade his classroom and, indeed, his personality. 

Another administrator, on entering the classroom of a very 
able social-studies teacher, noticed the assignment of individual re- 
ports written on the board. Apparently drawing on his industrial- 
arts background, he took charge of the class and assigned the 
entire class all of the reports to be due within a week. To a person 
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having only a superficial knowledge of the social sciences, this 
modified assignment might have appeared reasonable. But, as the 
teacher knew, each topic had roots that went deep and wide into 
social-science content; each report, if done thoroughly, would 
require at least a week of research. 

The proper relationship of the school administrator to the 
able teacher can be likened to that of the hospital administrator 
to the physician. His rdle is to carry out administrative details, to 
handle paper work, and to create conditions within which the 
physician may carry on his professional work. No hospital ad- 
ministrator would attempt to tell a physician what to prescribe 
for a patient nor how to perform an operation. The school admin- 
istrator has a similar rdle in relation to his professional staff. 


HE able teacher knows that stimulating the intellectual 

development of the young is a vitally important undertak- 
ing. He wishes to be judged on the basis of his ability to stimu- 
late this development. Too often, however, he is judged largely 
by quite different criteria. Does he patrol the halls diligently 
during the period he is assigned such duty? Does he police the 
lunchroom carefully? Does he get all reports in promptly, and 
are they accurate? Especially in schools located in smaller com- 
munities, does he serve the community in such capacities as Scout 
leader, Sunday-school teacher, or member of the church choir? 
Is he willing to take on responsibilities for extra-curricular activi- 
ties, even though his classroom preparation will suffer? Does he 
see the merits of proposals made by the school administration or 
does he raise questions and objections based on his professional 
judgment? Does he produce entertainment for the public—a 
football or basketball team, a band or orchestra, a play or 
vocal group? 

The able teacher knows when he is doing a good job; usually 
his pupils know it; but all too often no one else knows it. He 
values good teaching. He is professionally committed to pro- 
moting intellectual growth. Yet too often he discovers that his 
value to the school system is judged more on the basis of his suc- 
cess in training cheerleaders than on the character of his classroom 
teaching. 

Some administrators do evaluate teachers on their classroom 
teaching. Yet they tend to base their judgments on superficials. 
Does his class produce imposing maps, charts, murals, posters, 
models, and bulletin boards? These are things that visitors can 
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see readily. But are the maps used to clarify meanings, to test 
generalizations? Did the pupils in the English class who made 
the model of the Globe Theater, for example, gain insight into the 
effect of the physical structure of the theater on the form of 
Shakespeare’s plays, or did they merely construct the models? 

Now I am not opposed to the construction of such physical 
objects by students. What bothers me—and the teachers—is basing 
their evaluation on the quality and quantity of the physical objects 
produced, rather than upon the amount and quality of the con- 
ceptual learning which resulted during the construction and use 
of the objects. 

Let us consider the rhythm of the teacher’s total school day. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that it tends to be a breathless, 
continuous expenditure of energy, from the first bell to the 
last. A prize fighter rests between rounds. Not so the teacher! 
The bell sounds for the close of one class session, pupils crowd 
around the teacher’s desk. There are slips to sign, questions to 
answer. Then he must get to his station outside the door of the 
room to supervise student traffic in the hall. The next bell sounds 
and the teacher re-enters the classroom, hurriedly collects his 
thoughts (and perhaps, notices and excuses) and plunges into 
another period of teaching. There may be periods in the day 
when he has no classes, though he can no longer be sure of this. 
But these are scarcely intervals in which he can relax, read, grade 
papers, or plan his work. During this nonteaching period he may 
be required to patrol the halls, to check the restrooms and school 
grounds to apprehend pupils who are smoking, to supervise a 
study hall, or to take charge of a homeroom. 

But do not most teachers have a free period? If the teacher’s 
mimeographed schedule is examined, a free period seems to be a 
common practice. If one wishes to evoke hollow, sardonic laugh- 
ter, however, he need but congratulate the teacher on his “free” 
period. Another teacher becomes ill during the school day and 
our teacher’s free period vanishes as he “pinch hits” for the ailing 
one. Or during his free period, he works with pupils on the 
production of the next asssembly program. Or he spends his free 
period copying pupils’ grades on innumerable grade slips due 
the next day. (He cannot use his evening for this activity because 
he has been assigned to take tickets at the basketball game and 
serve as chaperon for the dance after the game.) 

Our teacher may have to return to the school in the evening 
to help his journalism class produce the school newspaper or 
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annual, to coach the debate team, or to meet with the Hi-Y or 
model airplane club. If a particular evening is free of extra- 
curricular responsibilities, he has test papers or themes to grade, a 
test to construct, or his next day’s teaching to plan. And, of 
course, there are days when the teacher must confer with parents 
after school or attend a teachers’ meeting, thus delaying his 
departure. 

Let us examine the teachers’ meeting. Our teacher comes to 
the meeting in high spirits. Things have gone well that day. One 
class session in particular was outstanding. This class “caught 
fire.” His plan for teaching worked out perfectly. Interest was 
high, imaginations were stirred, insights cropped up, intelligent 
questions were asked, facts functioned in evidential relationships 
—learning had gone forward. 

The teachers’ meeting begins with an announcement that 
the school board has ruled against the teachers’ proposal that a 
bond issue be submitted to the voters for the purpose of increasing 
salaries. Then, after some discussion, a committee is elected to 
study and make recommendations in regard to the question 
of revising the form of the pupil’s report card. (A committee 
report on this same question was tabled three years ago.) Next, a 
teacher in the course of a lengthy statement demands the creation 
of a school policy with reference to gum chewing on the part of 
pupils. After a half-hour discussion a policy is formulated. The 
principal closes the meeting with the announcement that too 
many teachers are neglecting to turn in their absence reports at 
the end of each day. Teaching, the chief business of the school, is 
not mentioned and our teacher leaves the meeting dispirited and 
exhausted. He begins to feel that no one actually cares whether 
or not learning goes forward in the classroom. 


a“ ALL honesty, I must call attention to another reason why the 
able teacher leaves public-school teaching. There is too much 
“deadwood” in the profession. Too many teachers are slowly 
beaten down over the years by the force of adverse working con- 
ditions and gradually “give up.” Some seek solace in a hobby, 
retreating perhaps to a rose garden where they reveal their vitality 
and enthusiasm after the school day is over. Or more often, their 
energies are focused on a part-time job. Teaching furnishes them 
with contacts for the sale of insurance policies or encyclopedias. 
They cease to read and yet, oddly, they become convinced that 
pupils in this generation are anti-intellectual as contrasted with 
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pupils they formerly taught. Some teachers, of course, give up 
before they start. Some, for example, become teachers because 
they believe it will be an easy life. 

The able teacher, interested as he is in ideas, in books, and 
in the intellectual growth of children, has little in common, 
therefore, with many of his colleagues. A brief conversation with 
some of his fellow teachers on the subject of their principal’s 
professional qualifications just about exhausts the topic—how- 
ever complex may be the principal’s personality. One of the 
reasons why the able teacher selected the teaching profession was 
his desire to associate with people who are interested in ideas and 
in communicating these to young people. He sought out what he 
hoped would be an intellectually stimulating environment. Too 
often, however, he encounters cynicism, anti-intellectualism, me- 
diocrity, and timidity among his colleagues. “Gripe sessions,” 
while they may have a therapeutic function, are no substitute for 
a professional. environment that is characterized by intellectual 
curiosity and informed opinion. Too many able teachers find 
themselves living in professional graveyards. 

In a very practical manner the able teacher suffers from the 
presence of deadwood within the school faculty. The able teacher 
frequently is overloaded because of the weak teachers in his school. 
A weak teacher, for example, may be unable to control the be- 
havior of pupils in a large last-period study hall. Who gets the 
assignment in addition to his regular assignments or in the place 
of a less arduous task? The good teacher is fair game in this 
instance. The school is committed to produce a float for the 
parade in the town’s centennial celebration. This is too critical 
a project to entrust to a weak teacher. The good teacher is again 
sought out. He will have original ideas and be able to get the 
pupils to work. The Hi-Y club has been getting out of control 
and destroying school property during its meetings. Next year 
the able teacher will be made sponsor of the organization. 
Thus, the weak teachers (or the indifferent ones) will add to the 
load of the able teacher. 


URNING to the subject of salaries of public-school teachers, we 
find that, on the whole, conditions have improved over the 
last half-century. This is true even when we take into considera- 
tion the rise in the cost of living. The unmarried teacher or the 
older teacher whose children are reared and whose home loan 
finally has been liquidated is able to live on his salary. But the 
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young married teacher under present salary schedules cannot live 
on his teaching income alone. Hence we find him selling insur- 
ance, peddling encyclopedias, painting houses, working in a local 
store or factory in the summers and during his “spare time.” He 
does not seek this employment primarily to enrich his experi- 
ence, although a limited amount of it could have this effect. He 
works at these jobs in order to supplement his teaching income. 
The community would think it strange if the young doctor, law- 
yer, dentist, or veterinarian engaged in part-time work. But 
perhaps community members do not consider the teacher to be a 
professional person. 

Unlike the teacher, the young person who enters one of the 
nonteaching professions may have several lean years. In some 
cases he must purchase expensive equipment. But if he has 
ability, he can expect to be earning a very satisfactory income 
within a relatively short time. This is not true of the teacher. 

The financial plight of the teacher with family responsibili- 
ties has a direct effect upon the quality of education which our 
children receive. Low beginning salaries are an important factor 
in keeping able individuals from becoming teachers. But of at 
least equal importance is the long-range effect of inadequate 
salaries on the able teacher who remains in teaching. 

If we grant that it takes an educated person to further the 
education of others, then an inadequate income for the teacher 
has a direct relationship to the quality of his teaching. Able 
teachers vary in personality traits but they possess in common an 
enthusiasm for life, an intense intellectual curiosity, a deep 
appreciation of cultural values, an intense interest in participating 
in a wide variety of experiences, and a desire to share experiences 
and insights with others. These qualities make for stimulating 
classrooms. In order to fire the interest of pupils, a requisite for 
promoting thought, the teacher must draw upon a rich store of 
experience and knowledge. To promote intellectual growth in 
his pupils he must manifest it himself. He must be able to bring 
to bear on the classroom activities a wealth of pertinent illustra- 
tive material. 

To engage in the kind of life that builds this rich personality 
costs money. If the community wishes its children educated by 
teachers who exemplify only the negative virtues, low salaries 
will enable it to get what it wants. But if it wants teachers who 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Administrative Changes in the College of Education 
R=: of this issue of the EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 


who examine the masthead will note that it has been 

altered in one particular: it indicates that the magazine 
is now published by the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service instead of the Bureau of Educational Research. This 
change is a part of a rather extensive reorganization of the admin- 
istrative structure of the College of Education, which went into 
effect at the beginning of the autumn quarter. The reorganization 
includes, first, provision of increased personnel and reassignment 
of functions in the Dean’s Office and, second, merger of the 
Bureau of Educational Research and the Bureau of Special and 
Adult Education. 

Before the recent change, the central administrative staff of 
the College comprised the Dean, the Assistant Dean and Co- 
ordinator of Research and Service, the Secretary of the College, 
the Co-ordinator of Student Personnel, and the Co-ordinator of 
Student Field Experience. The executive committee of the College 
was composed of these officers; the directors and chairmen of the 
constituent schools, departments, and bureaus; and the chairmen 
of the major committees of the College faculty. 

Under the new arrangement, three of the positions are un- 
changed: Dean (Donald P. Cottrell), Co-ordinator of Student 
Personnel (Collins W. Burnett), and Co-ordinator of Student 
Field Experience (Leonard O. Andrews). In addition, there are 
now an Associate Dean, an Assistant Dean and Co-ordinator of 
the Instructional Program, a Co-ordinator of Research, and a 
Co-ordinator of Field Studies and Services. All of these are 
full-time positions. 

The new positions have been filled by men already on the 
faculty of the College. D. Alexander Severino, who has been 
Director of the School of Fine and Applied Arts, is Associate 
Dean. (He will continue to serve as part-time director until his 
successor is appointed.) Paul R. Klohr, formerly Director of Uni- 
versity School, has been made Assistant Dean and Co-ordinator of 
the Instructional Program. The Co-ordinator of Research is Ross 
L. Mooney, who retains his title of Research Associate and Pro- 
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fessor in the Bureau of Educational Research and Service. John 
E. Corbally, Jr., formerly Assistant Professor of Education, is the 
Co-ordinator of Field Studies and Services. 

The other change is the merger of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and the Bureau of Special and Adult Education into the 
new Bureau of Educational Research and Service. Herschel W. 
Nisonger, for a number of years Director of the Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education, is the Director of the new Bureau. In the 
Bureau there are twelve divisions: Special Education, Adult Edu- 
cation, Educational Research, Appointments, Administration and 
Finance, Curriculum, Editorial, Library, Ohio School of the Air, 
School Plant, Student Personnel, and Teaching Aids Laboratory. 
The first two of these represent interests and activities of the 
former Bureau of Special and Adult Education. The division of 
Educational Research has been established as a “home” for persons 
permanently or temporarily assigned to educational-research duty. 
The other divisions correspond to those that obtained in the 
Bureau of Educational Research. 


|, Ne of causes have contributed to bringing about these 
changes in the College. The tremendous increase in school 
and college enrollments, the searching re-examination of the 
programs and policies of the schools and teacher-training institu- 
tion now under way, and the increasing recognition of the need 
for adult education all present new problems for teacher-education 
institutions. Off-campus service is more and more being recog- 
nized as a function of state universities that is co-ordinate with 
teaching and research. While the individual researcher will con- 
tinue to be invaluable in education as in other fields of study, there 
is growing recognition of the importance of co-ordinated attacks 
on some of the larger problems of the profession. No doubt these 
and other general considerations affected the decisions as to the 
administrative structure of the College. 

Local conditions also contributed to the change. The most 
important of these was the policy of President Fawcett’s adminis- 
tration of giving greater autonomy to the constituent colleges with 
respect to program and budget. 

How effective will these administrative changes be in sub- 
serving the purposes of the College? Only the future can answer 
this question. Moreover, as Dean Cottrell pointed out in an- 
nouncing the changes to the faculty, “No form of organization 
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itself solves all of the problems; indeed, every form of organization 
has its weaknesses as well as its strengths.” But on paper, at least, 
the new organization looks promising. The central administrative 
staff has been substantially enlarged. The assignment of responsi- 
bilities, so far as it is clear at the present time, “makes sense.” The 
members of the group, old and new, are capable and conscientious 
men; within a relatively short time they should develop into a 
strong team. Similarly, the establishment of one Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service in place of two bureaus should make 
for simplified administration and hence more effective operation. 
The editors of the EpucaTionaL REsEarcH BULLETIN look for- 
ward with pleasure to working with the new administrative 
officers. And they welcome their new colleagues from the Bureau 
of Special and Adult Education into the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service. R.ELE. 


mentioned by Mr. Eckelberry in his editorial, was 

occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Arthur W. Foshay. 
Mr. Foshay became Director of the Bureau in the fall of 1952. 
He came to Ohio State from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, where for several years he had been a research associate 
and associate professor in Teachers College. He now has returned 
to the Institute as Executive Officer, the position vacated when 
Stephen S. Corey became Dean of Teachers College. 

During his five years as Director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research he faithfully fulfilled the many duties which are 
invested in the directorship—membership on college and uni- 
versity committees and advisory boards and responsibilities to 
local, state, and national organizations. He worked untiringly 
to improve the research activities within the Bureau and to extend 
its services to its many educational affiliates. 

To the members of the Bureau he has been a genial and 
equable administrator, an adroit and careful manager, and an 
enthusiastic and critical research worker. They regret his re- 
linquishing the direction of the Bureau. Each member wishes 
him every success in the enlarged opportunities which his new 
position affords. J.HM 


r SHE reorganization of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
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Wes.ey, Epcar B. NEA: the First Hundred Years, the Building of the 
Teaching Profession. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. x-+-419 pp. 
Edgar Wesley, selected as the centennial historian for the National Edu- 
cation Association, stated that “the Association laid down no specifications, 
imposed no restrictions, and exercised no censorship” (page vii) over his 
book. Even given this assurance the reader cannot help feeling that the NEA 
had chosen its man wisely. Mr. Wesley points out the few weak ‘points of the 
organization as it operated in the past due to the domination of the NEA 
by those villains of education, college professors and college presidents. “In 
fact college professors especially those in universities soon came to depreciate 
teaching and so naturally had little concern with motivation, interest, 
methods, and the whole question of teaching and learning” (page 103). 
Mr. Wesley constantly repeats the theme that the NEA was and is the 
molder of the teaching profession. He says: “Moreover the reactivation of 
the NEA’s department for higher education has united . . . school and col- 
lege personnel ... in the organized teaching profession of the United 
States” (page 196). 

“In fact, education has become a profession” (page 352). Whether the 
NEA has succeeded in making a profession out of teaching is debatable, but 
the fact that the NEA has dominated the scene of teacher organizations is 
not to be denied. Mr. Wesley demonstrates this statement throughout his 
book even to the extent of ignoring the existence of the American Federation 
of Teachers as a competing professional organization. 

The continuing examination of a hundred-year-old forum, which is the 
main effort of the book, reveals that the NEA represents a type of mind 
representative of a certain segment of American culture—a mind which 
sought to promote the cause of “moral uplift.” The nineteenth-century 
humanitarian with his emphasis on moral and spiritual uplift expressed New 
England middle-class values and it is these values which have permeated 
the thinking of the NEA. The NEA has never quite escaped the old-time 
conception of the teacher as the kind depicted in Tom Sawyer who though 
well meaning and dedicated was out of touch with the social, economic, and 
political realities of life, and this fact shows up within debates and discussions 
of the NEA as reported by Mr. Wesley. Spelling reform, temperance, 
citizenship, coeducation, object-teaching, and patriotism were considered 
important topics. Mr. Wesley is probably correct in claiming that the 
“Conventions are occasions when teachers . . . store up morale for im- 
proved performance upon their return to the classroom” (page 382). What 
the reader realizes is that there was no attempt on the part of the NEA to 
label the trivial as trivial and the important as the important so that all 
issues were viewed as having equal worth and therefore the organization 
directed its attention everywhere. 
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The NEA succeeded by adopting the view of tolerance. Its leaders were 
and are of the faith that if men of good will get together goodness will reign 
supreme. It seemed as if the NEA took into its fold all existing educational 
organizations and any other organization which happened to come along 
without any fear of conflicting interests and without any attempt on the 
part of the members to control internal policy so that unified action could 
be formulated and accepted by the rank and file of the organization. As a 
result the emphasis shifted from a definite program such as the one pre- 
sented in 1857 which stated that “teaching must become a profession, one in 
which its own members set the standards and passed upon the applications 
of candidates for admission” (page 27), to an avoidance of a program. 

In 1918 the Department of Classroom Teachers resolved to start a 
nation-wide campaign for increased salaries for teachers (page 281). In 
1957 the NEA finally decided to spend close to one million dollars in a 
nation-wide campaign to educate the public concerning salaries and other 
school matters. These two sets of facts indicate a hope that the NEA may 
come to the place where it will stop seeking to please all the conflicting 
elements within and without the organization. If this be true then in the 
year 2057 another book may appear which will not have to show that the 
NEA is a professional organization and which will report that the original 


intent of the NEA had been fulfilled. 
BERNARD MEHL 


Mock, Rutu. Principles of Art Teaching: a Handbook for Teachers in 
Primary and Secondary Schools. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956. 96 pp. 

Written by a teacher of art in England, this small book should serve as 
a real inspiration to those of us concerned with education in the United 
States. Although Miss Mock is primarily concerned with helping the non- 
specialist who is teaching art, she has also offered unusually sound guidance 
for the art specialist and has clearly presented a philosophy of art education 
which should be meaningful to administrators and parents. 

Rather than following, or developing, one particular theory of art 
education, Miss Mock has discussed many practical situations from the 
standpoint of the “real child and the real teacher.” She has drawn examples 
of questions from a wide range of beliefs and practices and has attempted 
to help each individual reader find personal answers by suggesting that, “in 
the flood of advice and counter-advice in which he is engulfed, the most 
useful word in the teacher’s vocabulary is ‘why’” (page 14). 

The “why” of the various materials, subject-matter, and methods of 
teaching for many phases of drawing and painting are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Brief chapters are also devoted to pattern, lettering, and crafts 
which are apparently not yet worthy of full consideration in the English art 
programs. A special chapter is also devoted to the particular need of 
“infants” to enjoy the full benefit of a rich art program. Although the 
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greatest emphasis is placed on analyzing constructive practices of art educa- 
tion, there is no hesitation in clearly pointing out the harm which can befall 
a child as a result of destructive practices. The short chapter on “Tricks” is 
especially thought-provoking in this respect. 

The reader is apt to find some inconsistencies in recommended practice, 
particularly in regard to the selection of subject-matter for drawing and 
painting. Even this point cannot be considered as a real criticism, however, 
because the reader is consistently reminded to evaluate each portion of the 


book in terms of the “why” in his own real situation. 
JEANNE Orr 


Kise, Grecory A. Principles of General Psychology. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1956. vii-+-400 pp. 

Gregory A. Kimble, one of the outstanding students of learning in the 
Hull-Spence tradition, has contributed a great deal to psychology by his 
experimentation. It would be difficult to find a current book on learning 
theory that failed to include a number of citations to his research. Now, in 
addition to his prolific experimental work bolstering the neobehavioristic 
view in psychology, he has written a general textbook which might well be 
called a primer of stimulus-response psychology. 

A problem that faces every author of an introductory textbook is 
whether he should write from a “point of view” or whether he should 
remain as neutral as possible and present psychology from a broad eclectic 
position. Kimble has chosen the former alternative. He is one of the many 
psychologists that view learning as basic to behavior and as one of the 
central issues in psychology. For this reason learning is given a heavy 
emphasis in this work, comprising almost a third of the book. His choice 
of one general theoretical framework upon which to hang his discussion 
of behavior allows for much conciseness and clarity in his presentation but 
it also necessitates the exclusion of some topics deemed important by other 
psychologists. 

The book is conveniently broken down into four divisions, basic 
methodology, sensation and perception, the modification of behavior, and 
behavior dynamics, and the organization of the material contributes greatly 
to its readability. One of Kimble’s early chapters deals with the philosoph- 
ical ramifications of science in general and demonstrates very nicely how 
psychology fits into the complex of the traditional sciences. Also, included 
early in the book, is a brief but good chapter on the methods for describing 
data and a simple introduction to basic statistics. Some psychologists be- 
lieve the first course is too early to impose statistics on the undergraduate, 
but some statistical sophistication is desirable in reading the later chapters. 

The author’s treatment of sensation and perception is very thorough, 
and the diagrams and art work were appropriately chosen to add to the 
meaningfulness of the material. The strong part of this textbook, how- 
ever, is its presentation of the principles of learning. An instructor would 
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be pressed to find a better basic coverage of S-R learning theory or a more 
complete exposition of attendant research. However, the feasibility of using 
Kimble’s book as an introductory textbook depends largely upon the 
theoretical leanings of the individual teacher. An instructor less sympathetic 
to the Hull-Spence learning theories would probably find a comprehensive 
presentation more adequate to his teaching needs. 

The format of the book is somewhat dated, and the publishers could 
have created a more attractive appearance for Mr. Kimble’s ideas and 
information. Most of the recent general textbooks are superior to this one 
in the choice of type face, layout, and the use of color. What the book lacks 
in typography is more than offset by Kimble’s skillful writing. 

R. M. Morcan 


Huneate, THap L. A New Basis of Support for Higher Education. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1957- 65 pp. 

Mr. Hungate has reported in this monograph the results of a study of 
certain broad aspects of the levels of effort to support higher education in 
each of the forty-eight states and of the levels of support resulting from 
these efforts. The study had five purposes: to ascertain state levels of 
support, to compare state patterns of sources of support, to measure state 
effort to provide higher education, to assess the adequacy of this effort, 
and to aid in developing objective bases for Federal support to equalize 
opportunities for higher education among the states (page 3). 

The author has been particularly diligent in accounting for students 
in each state who are enrolled in higher-education institutions both within 
and outside their home state. In this way, he has been able to show that 
certain states are being asked to carry an undue burden in the support of 
higher education because of a great deal of in-migration of college and 
university students. The discussion of “creditor” and “debtor” states with 
relation to support of higher education for their residents is most interesting 
(pages 22-26). 

It appears to this reviewer that Mr. Hungate has excellently met his 
first three purposes. Levels and patterns of support and measures of effort 
can be studied in terms of objective data and the presentation of Hungate’s 
findings in these areas is well documented and clearly stated. In meeting 
the final two purposes, however, the researcher enters the dangerous area of 
measures of adequacy. While the author presents certain assumptions 
(page 3) and opinions (pages 5-8), much of the discussion of adequacy 
and of the need for Federal support seems based on a rather poorly defined 
value structure. Very little consideration, for example, is given to the 
important question as to whether higher education is attempting to do 
things (namely, train technicians) for which it should not assume re- 
sponsibility. If this should be the case, the need is not for increased support 
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of higher education as it is traditionally known, but rather for the develop- 
ment and support of new post-secondary school institutions. 

The report seems to have real value as a source of information regard- 
ing present trends in the support of higher education. Much more than 
financial data is necessary, however, before something can be defended as a 
basis for a new program of support for higher education. 

Joun E. CorBA.ty, Jr. 
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Apams, GeEorGIA SACHS, AND TORGERSON, THEODORE L. Measurement and 
Evaluation for the Secondary School Teacher. New York: Dryden Press, 
1956. xili+658 pp. 

This book, not at all a conventional textbook, in the authors’ words 
“plots the way toward the prevention, detection, and correction of learning 
difficulties as closely related aspects of the program of evaluation” (page vi). 
The authors believe that coherently delineating the functional relationship of 
these three aspects to the total program of evaluation is essential to teachers 
and to greater growth and achievement on the part of secondary-school 
students. They have staked out five major areas of measurement and 
evaluation. Special effort is made to interrelate theory and practice. In 
Part I, the authors present a brief history and set up criteria for judging 
the effectiveness of the techniques and instruments discussed. Part II 
encompasses several chapters in which adolescent behavior is discussed. 
Descriptive and illustrative data are provided to help the teacher determine 
the causative factors behind such behavior. Part III is chiefly concerned with 
the curricular and instructional uses of such data in improving secondary- 
school instruction. In Part IV, focus is upon special administrative, super- 
visory, and guidance aspects of selecting standardized tests, planning and 
administering a testing program, using evaluation data in individual and 
group guidance, using cumulative records, and compiling, summarizing, 
and interpreting longitudinal and cross-sectional data. 

Reviewing this book is like trying to view a motion picture by looking 
at each successive print, without hearing the sound track, for under the 
authors’ guidance many examples from classroom activities come to view. 
Reading this book will evoke lively, stimulating thought and discussion. It 
is encouraging that finally we have a book on measurement and evaluation 
which presents techniques that can be used to appraise all-round growth. 
The authors repeatedly state that teachers should be interested not only in 
measuring the changes that education helps to bring about in boys and girls 
but also in judging the desirability and the adequacy of these changes. They 
point out further that we must include in evaluation not only scores on 
tests of subject-matter mastery but also on the observable changes in such less 
easily measurable traits as the development of attitudes, the growth of 
interests, and the adequacy of emotional adjustment. 

Ample coverage is given to the techniques of evaluating the academic 
as well as the emotional and social phases. What is really different about 
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modern evaluation can be understood only when we see evaluation as a 
phase of education instead of something outside education that is used to 
measure how effective education is. One reads the book with enthusiasm: 
here is an approach to this difficult problem which is practical, reasonable, 
and scientific. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that experienced teachers, educational- 
guidance workers, and student teachers will find the material unusually 
worth while. Instructors who use the book as a textbook will be pleased with 
the helpful reading lists, diagnostic aids, workable techniques, and suggested 
tests of all kinds. It is richly illustrated with references to many recent 
studies from which the most pertinent data have been extracted. Many 
figures and tables are used to illustrate the content. The reader will also 
find innumerable case studies which describe teen-age boys and girls and 
their problems of adjusting themselves to the task of growing up. He must 
dig deep, however, to absorb and utilize the wealth of technical data. The 
book has been organized so that great flexibility in use is possible. Evaluated 
in terms of the authors’ stated purposes, the book measures up unusually 
well. It is a volume which cannot be ignored, for it has been published at 
a strategic and appropriate time when there is growing concern regarding 
reappraisal of measurement and evaluation on the secondary-school level. 

R. Roperick PALMER 


Miner, Joun B. Intelligence in the United States. New York: Springer 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1957. ix-+169 pp. 

This book consists of a theoretical discussion of intelligence and the 
presentation of the results of a survey on intelligence by the author with a 
discussion of their relevancy for educational and occupational placement. 

As a theoretical model for explaining manifest intelligence, he uses 
the concepts of native potential, motivation, and environmental stimulus 
potential. The author proposes a “general factor” of intelligence. He then 
points out through the use of corroborative data that verbal ability is the 
best single measure of this “general factor.” This is done apparently to 
provide the groundwork for his study of intelligence which was based on a 
20-word, multiple-choice vocabulary test given to fifteen hundred subjects 
in a nation-wide survey. Information on such factors as education, occupa- 
tion, race, and religion was also obtained for each of the subjects. The study 
consists of noting the relationships between the raw vocabulary-test scores 
and the background data. Some striking results were obtained. 

Mr. Miner uses the findings in his study for developing a scheme to 
overcome man-power wastage in this country. He points out that many 
people in the lower educational and occupational groupings attained vocabu- 
lary-test scores which exceed the scores of people in the higher groupings, 
and he concludes that many in the former group are underplaced. On the 
basis of these findings he proposes mass promotions and demotions so that 
people would be included in groupings which would be commensurate with 
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their intellectual abilities. He also uses the analysis of his results for showing 
how many people in this country could benefit from further education and 
how we could make better use of latent pools of talent. 

The innovations that the author proposes constitute a highly ambitious 
and lofty undertaking. Many of his ideas and suggestions deserve further 
exploration and study. However, it seems that the use of a 20-word 
vocabulary test as a predictor of reasoning ability and productivity is 
inadequate and the author over-interprets in arriving at the conclusions that 
he does from his data. This test lacks sufficient generality and does not 
adequately take into account chance errors of measurement to warrant the 
generalizations that are made. Nevertheless, the author should be com- 
mended for calling attention to the need for a more effective utilization of 


human resources. 
Howarp A. Moss 


Why the Able Public-School Teacher Is Dissatisfied 


[Continued from page 234] 


are intensely interested in life, who are informed and enthusiastic, 
then it must make it financially possible for them to live a full, 
rich life. Books cost money. The married teacher (knowing that 
books are a vital tool of his profession) will think twice before 
purchasing one if the purchase will deny his family a necessity. 
The teacher who spends his summer working in the local canning 
factory probably would rather be attending summer school for 
advanced work. 

Teachers often are praised by the layman for engaging in a 
highly important professional task for small financial rewards. 
The small financial reward, so the reasoning runs, is proof of the 
noble motives of the teacher. This may be true, although such 
proof of high motives is not exacted of the other professions. The 
point is, however, that the low salaries limit the achievement of 
the socially desirable task. 


Ta then, are the major adverse working conditions that 
either drive the able teacher out of public-school teaching 
or thwart him in doing his professional job. It is largely the 
responsibility of the local community to decide if its schools are 
to attract, retain, and make effective use of the able teacher. 
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